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The paramount interest attaching just now to the district of Great Wheal 
Ver has induced us to present to our readers this week a sketch of the mine 
and its surroundings; and in connection with it we beg to observe that the di- 
rection of the lodesis given from a plan furnished to us from the Great Wheal 
= office, and laid down by the agents of that company in 1857, so that 

eeling that they have been laid down for, or intended to apply to, any 
yd new or particular sett adjoining—as the lodes in too many published 
sketches are—will be done away with. 
o connection With the rich Wheal Metal lode, we are informed that 
f apt. T. Richards, who has been well acquainted with it and the district 
A. years, frequently, many years ago, urged its vigorous prosecution, 
and showed the advantages likely to result from it. Captain Richards 

obtained a grant more than 12 months ago of the ground immediately 
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[Scale 132 fathoms to an inch.] 


adjoining, and alluded to in last week’s Journal, under the name of WEST 
Wueat Mera; and of this sett the marked and distinctive features are, 
that it is between the great cross-course and the granite hill, ina settled and 
productive channel of ground; and the rich Metal lode runs through it 
and underlies north into the body of the sett 2 feet in a fathom, thus ren- 
dering it one of the finest speculations in the district. _Wheal Emma, to the 
south of West Metal, has been worked by a local company, but the majority 
has now been bought up by parties in London. 

Carleen, to the north of West Metal, made large returns when worked 


burrows since the mine stopped; and since that time also a large south 
lode has been discovered. 
To the east of Wheal Metal is Sithney Wheal Metal (formerly worked 





with Wheal Vor; and 50002. worth of tin has been returned from the | 


Metal lode. There is a flookan course here, which has hitherto destroyed 
the lode, and disturbed the country around it so far as its influence ex- 
tends; and, therefore, the heavy outlay made has been barren of results; 
but we understand the levels now going east are getting out of the infla- 
ence of the flookan into settled ground, and likely to become productive. 
The 60 fm. level east, particularly, is improving. Of the sett, however, 
marked in the plan half only now belongs to Sithney Wheal Metal, the 
| grant having been divided, and half is to be called North Wheal Metal. 
| To the east of this is East Wheal Vor, and still further east East Wheal 
Metal, for both of which companies, we understand, have been formed. 
| Great Wheal Fortune has paid dividends amounting to 10,3382. 10s., o« 
| which 4944/7. 10s. was paid in 1863. Sithney Carnmeal, as will be seen 
| by the plan, is a fine sett, on the Carnmeal lode (which also runs through 
| Wheal Emma), and the prospects are very favourable. 





by the Great Wheal Vor Company as Sithney Wheal Buller), on the 











Tue Miners’ 


. Nationat A onl i i hel 
tis eunfinenes tn L Association.—The council of this body held 


P London last week. The draft of the new Truck Bill, 
pes up by Mr. M‘Donald, the President, was read, and, with a few 
me atone and additions, was unanimously adopted. It was also resolved 
| aed “y should be lost in Obtaining the consent of some influential members of 
yjament to take it in charge. Mr. Shane, solicitor in the Edmund’s Main compen- 
gave the council a brief account of the manner in which the questions at issue 


nally settled. The def % 
cording to the terms oF wad efendants, it appeared, had agreed to a compromise, ac 


means will thus be furnish 
law charges are defrayed. 

signed by the members of the 
Presented by him in the House of Several of Fests 


Personally waited upon 
ofthe miners pon and requested to support such measures as the council 


Lord Kingsale h 


— ao ip appointment of a central executive committee to transact such par- 
tended ro = other general business of the Association as could only be properly at- 
to the » nLondou. After their lordships had retired a resolution was passed agreeing 
pr fo sizolntment of a provisional committee with these objects, under the presidency 
7 }_— Townshend. Lord Kingsale, Messrs. Zaba, Wright, Noel Sherryon, Alex 
Safford + Townley, Col. Steward, Prof. Beesley, Thos. Hughes, Ludiow, Furnival, and 
Seas Besa elected members of the committee, with power to add to their number. 
aaa 6 ; nald, Mitchell, and the Rev. J. R. Stephens, members of the council, were 
Ppointed to co-operate ad interim with the committee. It was also resolved that 


hy 








a draft code of laws and regulations for the government of the National Association of 
the Operative Coal, Lime, and Ironstone Miners of Great Britain, especially in reference 
to the proposed organisation of a London central execu tive, should be prepared and sub- 





| 


mitted to the council at the next meeting, to be then laid before the Conference of the 
Miners Delegates, appointed to be held in May next. 


Minera Weattu or Vancouver’s Istanp.—At the Geographical 


Society on Monday, two papers were read on this district—in the first, 


Dr. Forbes, R.N., said that the south or Vancouver shore of the Sound 


ch they were to pay over to Mr. Shane the sum of 15507.| of Georgia 1s now found to supply three seams, respectively 3 ft. 10in., | 
ed for the relief of the sufferers and their families, after the | 5 ft.,and2 ft. 5 in.,ofa remarkably fine coal, which has already been worked atNanaimo, | 
A petition in fayour of the Government Annuities Bill, | 
council, was placed in the hands of Mr. Kinnaird, and duly | able as far as the furthest north-west extremity of the island, where Johnson’s Straits | 
were also | furnish excell ent land-locked harbours. Up to 1858 the feeble and casual efforts of the 
+ on be- | Hudson’s 


» Might deem it advisable to prepare. On Friday, Lord Townshend and | of coal. But during the year last past 22,000 tons had been exported to San Francisco | Quebee. Operations are to be commenced immediately upon an extensive scale, un:'er 
ad a long interview with the council, to discuss the details of the pro- | alone, 


destined before long to be the chief town, and British Columbia generally, and ‘s trace- 


Bay Company had in nine years extracted for their limited market 63,000 tons 


} where it found remunerative sale, though the price at the pits mouth is $6 per 
ton. Lieut. Palmer ducted his d to the gold fields, where he noticed the 
singular radiation of the more valuable gold claims, each lying in its owu “ gulche” or 
narrow torre nt bed,six or seven of which diverge towards ail points of the compass from 
one or two central isolated mountains. This, however, the President stated, showed 
that what had hitherto been found was mere alluvial or surface gold, washed down from 
the central or fried strata, the line of which was exemplified by a map exhibited on an 
enlarged scale, running nearly due north-west along the west side of the Great Rocky 
Mountain chain as far north at least as the Penn River. As, however, this last men- 
tioned river runs eastward to join the Slow River, itis not improbable that drift gold may 








yet be met with on the east side. Bat the general direction, Sir Roderick Murchison 
held, of the main quartz gold-beds would be found to follow one uniform course, 
Corrrer Minine iN Canaba East.—Much activity still prevails in the 
development of the copper and other mines of the eastern townsh ips 
Apart altogether from the ascertained facts, and the success which has 
actually attended many of these adventures, the circumstance of their vigor- 
ows prosecution for so many years after the first mining excitement sprung up amongst 
us, affords reasonable grounds to infer their ultimate permanency and importance, Itis 
much to be regretted that both Canadian and English capitalists have hitherto mani- 
fested so little disposition to embark extensively in enterprises at once so promising as 
investments, and so conducive to the best interests of the province. A powerfal com- 
pany, consisting of Boston capitalists and gentlemen belonging to this city, has been re- 
| cently organised to open up copper mines on a rich mineral tract adjoining the celebrated 
Harvey Hill Mine, in the township of Leeds, Megantic county, about 40 miles south of 


| the superintendence of Mr. Herbert Williams, manager of the Harvey Hill area) 
tleman who is well known and justly esteemed by all interested in mining in this 
country, for the able and skilifal manner in which he has conducted the operations at 
that mine, and whose experience thus acquired will be of inestimable value to the par- 
ties engaged in this new enterprise. This mineral region has attracted much attention 
from the peculiar manner in which the copper ores occur. The ores are of the richest 
quality, and found disseminated in thick beds of slate, interstratified with the rocks of 
the country, and appearing to extend indefinitely, both in depth and on the surface ; 
snch esnditions being highly favourable for the persistence and regularity of the depo- 
sits, and rendering their extraction a much less hazardous, uncertain, and speculative 
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than is usual in mining. The metallic contents of these beds are sald to ave- of 100 miles of country. The opinion that the gold reefs of Australia do not hold rich | would provide the whole of the sam necessary to meet the valuation of their Lia) 
rage about 5 ft. in thickness, and 344 per cent. of copper—amply sufficient to yield a | in depth appears to be altogether fallacious, since from a claim on the Arndt Reef, at | That, he submitted, was a very satisfactory position to occupy, and one that he Militia, 
profit upon their extraction; and in the extensive operations at Harvey Hill Mine we | Havelock, from 23 tons of quartz crushed by Hansen’s machine a yield was obtained of | clined to think would satisfy even the critical mind of the Chancellor of the Wes ia. 
are told that they increase both in thickness and richness on being traced in depth, | 75 ozs. 14 dwts. of gold, or over 3 ozs. 5 dwts. tothe ton. This quartz was taken from | (Laughter.) In point of fact, their assets amoanted to no less than 30 per cent aan the [Note 








while there are found associated with the beds rich bunches or veins in which the ore | & depth of 25 feet below water level, and shows an increase as the sinking has gone | whole of their liabilities. (Hear, hear.) He need hardly say that to thorough 

occurs in a highly concentrated form. It is proposed to continue the projected railway deeper. At no part of the reef above the level of the water has the yield at any time | vestigate such matters as these involved a considerable amount of labour, but ly ty. 

to the Chandiére valley to Leeds, which will be of great importance to the Harvey Hill exceeded 144 oz. tothe ton, and so far from being poorer the stone has gradually im- | most implicitly upon the intelligence of their actuary (Mr. Downes), who had Teli miner 

and neighbouring Mines.—WHtLisow aND Ross: Montreal. proved in richness. In California, Mr. P. M. Randall, of San Francisco, claims, as an | great diligence and skill in bringing out these figures, and the board had ey, stom tilatin 
improved apparatus for reducing quartz pulps and amalgamating gold, a rotary muller, | dence that the surplus now presented was actually divisable among the Policy heldas 





sgnarseaa 5: — —— at 43 = = by a = ep hd pa a a Le force er The ——— a? amounted to 329,800/. in hard ag which in reversion WOuld prs. that © 
substances acted u m the of the muller tow centre, an a 506,! +» which . Intl h 1 D 
PERFECTION OF THE PRINTING TELEGRAPH. thence upward through the muller, by that the substances may be expelled again, by 304,001. : ‘eases, ween the wale ey ten a nearly 25,0002. meet ae Nes mote 
Although the greatest advantages have accrued to the commercial classes | centrifugal force, toward the periphery of the muller, and thence again underneath, to | at the end of the last quinquennium. (Hear, hear.) As the business had ry Vag ae 
of all countries by the introduction of electric telegraphy, it has ever been be again forced toward the centre as before. during the last five years there had been 2600 policies added, and 1400 had rane ; ors 
felt that a means was wanted of enabling th d tt tel would be observed in the report that the average bonus now proposed te be te y produ 
a & the sender of a telegram to as- ee cs the premiums received was 594 per cent., against 65 per cent. at the quinguena. the ct 
cue So eae has Lege pera > ep to his correspondent, ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. —-._ ae at first sight a — —- —— might rout ’ duced 
e dé. and expense of returning t sage ; ‘ . as an ion that they were not retrograding, e@ explanatio: 
8 that any sapesvenent . the means of feaatens cm Shh pe ee The ordinary annual court and extraordinary quinquennial general cou rt | satisfactory. For, in point of fact, that amount was spread over a ‘much tenes = ~~ 
in the despatches is regarded with quite as much interest by the general We held at Radley’s Hotel, Bridge-stree:, Blackfriars, on March 19, a they could ‘get the aid tives pp tye ote ee my ponte om en ~~ _ 
public as the man of science. The amount of accuracy already attained r. H. Barner in the chair. : would necessarily be a variation reducing the average, but in favour of the old n" 
is, considering the imperfect appliances that have hitherto been at disposal Mr. ALEXANDER Macpoxatp (the secretary) read the circular con- | The bonuses were, however, accumulative, and as time rolled on the young lives poms 
beyond all praise; but, owing to the circumstance that telegrams are ne- Y¢2ing the courts, which were for the following objects:—To consider | fain the advantage. | the standard er whereas at tine ond ot the tants Out thea an 
cossarily concise, the smallest possible error may lead to almost incalculable 04 receive the auditors’ report for the year 1863; to elect auditors for the period they amonnted to 730,000.” ‘There were some 100 policies stil 1a ¢ sistent 0c 








. c . p . There were some 100 policies still in exis . 
inconvenience. It has been the knowledge of this fact that has induced Present year; to consider and receive the report of the directors upon the | were issued during the first three or four years of the society. The number opus set 
the strenuous efforts of ingenious inventors to provide a means of telegraph- prior to declaring a bonus; te declare the'sam to be allotted to the members of the | years, and the amount assured by them was 2,050,001, avagalust LS75,000r vat | ling of 
: r ! : or aring a bonus; 8 allo years, and the amount assu y them was 2,050,000/.,as agains 7 a Dg 
ing which shall enable the m e to be delivered to the senders in a legi- society as a bonus; and to elect four di , in q of the following going out | not altogether unimportant. The average number of oalie per annum wag  powd 
= Same preety as transmitted by the instrument, thus avoiding the pos- of often, by ballet: —Ehe Right Hen. z. P. Reverie, Seems. Henry Bern tp Swand aoalnet 516 ‘s the — ee parted ; fhe average amount fam policy was 893), th da 
sibili i F A re arrington, Pascoe Charles Glyn. ese gentlemen being, by the article of the im to the conclusion that so far as they were conce: they need not , 
Bon en eee nas De oe t. my ibing the message, and tyeed of Settlement, immediately eligible to be re-elected, are recommended severally | heed of the Government Annuities Bill, (Hear, hear.) It was perfectly phen tha the 
oneli, i 0 lian electrician, hus at ength succeeded in pro- by the board of directors. Chancellor of the Exchequer was going into a description of business which thisog, orb, 
viding the desideratum: his invention being apparently fully entitled to The Cuacnwan said, before proceeding with the formal business of the day he would | did not at all covet, and they were willing to leave him to carry on his schemes. 
the claim that has}been put forward for it—that it is the perfection of the refer to the circumstances under which he occupied the chair upon the present occasion. | he covld. It was no doubt the duty of a “ paternal Government” to look after they | 
printin telegraph Most of those, if not all, present were doubtless aware that by the hand of Providence | terests of the industrial classes, and it was not right for them to complain that y 
The hi f h " the society had been during the past few weeks deprived of its chairman and deputy- | Gladstone, doubtless actuated by a bona fide intention, had taken upon this Subjee } 
¢ history of the progress of electric telegraphy during the last century chairman. He was sure that all present sympathised in the sorrow felt at the absence | Small policies such as the Government contemplated did not pay as well as large on 
and a-half would form an interesting study, and comparatively few of those f those familiar faces, to see which they had been accustomed for a great number of | The Economic Society issued policies as low as 100/., but they did not like them,» 
who now employ the telegraph as an indispensable necessity to theirevery- swt ft had tee named fortune to at at tat board with A Mouth ands. Bid | prene having showy thatthe iareytheamount of ine ple tne ete ey 
day business, are aware of the very meagre results which were regarded as for no less a period than a quarter of a century, and he could, therefore, bear the most | for expenses and a fair margin of profit. Suppose, for instance, the margin for on 
marvellous even at the beginning of the eighteenth century. It was only satisfactory testimony to the zeal and ability with which those gentlemen had attended | and profit was taken at 20 or 25 per cent., if a life were insured for 100/., at anamy 0 
in 1729 that Grey and Wheeler first observed the instantaneous discharge to the affairs, and to the deep interest they took in the welfare, of the Economic Society. | premium of 4/., 17. would go every year for office expenses, and any balance that my OR 
of electricity through a few hundred feet of wire: di Mr. Routh was taken from them but a short period since, but he had arrived at that age | accrue as between that charge and the actual proportion of office expenses bel ® 7 
g Phu eet of wire; and it was some 20 years | —nearly 80—that he could hardly have been spared much longer, but his sagacious in- | the policy would accumulate for the benefit of the policy holders generally, Butijy, 
after that Winckler of Leipsic, Nollet Lemonnier of Paris, and Bishop | tellect was unimpared to the last. Mr. Biddulph, the oldest member of the society, had | society insured a life at the same age for 1000/.,at an annual premium of 46/, sis 
Watson of Llandaff, succeeded in transmitting currents through wire a dis- occupied a seat at that board for nearly 40 years, and was removed by the hand of death | would get 10/. each year towards the expenses of management, and as the cost to the offs wf 
tance of more than two miles, and it will not be uninteresti to rs when in the full vigour of body and mind, having within a few days of his death looked | would be the same, there would be so much more left to accumule for the General go, £4 
few of the i A hi h h i ing tO Mention forward with great interest to this meeting. He (the Chairman) did not know that he | It was found that the average cost of each policy to the office was about 1/., ang ty ee 
a of the inventions which have from time to time attracted attention, need allude further to these painful circumstances, for he was sure all present felt they | Chancellor of the Exchequer showed that he was well informed upon all these Diy 
with a view to show the advances that have been made, and prove that had sustained a great loss, In catementing 0 ity a manner that wenld be satisfac- | when he stated that the Government would be compelled to charge a higher rategm, 
important im: i i : ’ _.. tory to both the directors and the policy holders the vacancy thus occasioned, they had | mium than the average of ordinary insurance offices. The Economic Societ & fey 
eum of A - ——— by — Passing over Strada’s ac-° seiected Mr. A’Court Repington, secretary of the National Debt Office—a gentleman | lower rate than the average, and some years ago it was thought that their” am He, 
magnetic telegraph previous to the sixteenth whose position and qualifications rendered him peculiarly well fitted for the office; and | were calculated at too low a rate, and that the office was not quite safe in Consequeay. 
century, the first real attempt to render electricity available for the trans- in the place of Mr. Biddulph the di had selected his son, who had been associated | but during the 40 years it had been established they had paid back 30 per cent. to4, 
mission of signals a pears to have been that of Lesage a Frenchman, who With his father in the bank for many years, and was largely assured in this office. | policy holders without reference to the average, besides making ample provision for y 
in 1774 establish an electric telegraph at Gen ° ith 24 d ae (Hear, hear.) Having made these few remarks, he would call upon the secretary to | liabilities. The total amount declared in bonuses since they started was 1,365,0)_ 

A r grap eva, Wi con acting read the statement of receipts and disbursements for the year 1863. (cheers)—of which amount they had redeemed by cash payments, lives dropped in, 
wires, to correspond with the letters of the alphabet, each conducting wire | The Secuetary then submitted the following statement of accounts for the year end- | other ways 803,000/., leaving still ontstanding 562,000/. They were now adding om 
suspended by site. ‘Nowcat this dace the tonsa taal ball of elder, ' GeceivedAssurance premiums .. £20628 6° 3" Sones an seating Polaicn Geek Gay twens gui poepenss (po nese 

D ire. ca of + ont a ved—Assurance premiums .. « us on existing policies, which they were quite p pay as those pol 
pn yn fe Aaadon ang a rveng 4 the ay ay Ne a word @ mi Less commission... 7,183 6 1= £199,342 0 2 in. Another favourable feature in the business of the society was that policies 
ao rage q our would have been regarded as ‘ Interest on investments.. 92,199 8 0 taken out on older lives than formerly, yielding a higher rate of premium, and 
a feat — could scarcely _ ps accomplished by anything short of . Less income tax.... 3,086 1 6= 89,113 6 6= £288,455 6 8| that the value of the otiicn had been maturely considered by the insuring public, (ii 
a miracle, yet at present we hear of messages bein Paid— scccccvcvceescccsosesococs hear.) | It was diMicalt, from the uncertainty of life, to arrive at an average bon 
of 40 pues” a sii by the ordinary need] — g a — at = rate Wil-—enenenee cintens eccccseeeocce aes 10 " he might state that the highest they had paid was upon a policy of 2500/., tenes 
isfi r y the ry e telegraph, and are sti 1 dis- Policies purchased......cccccccocccceceeecee 2,154 16 the age of 54,ona life that fellinat theageof 83, To the representatives of that life, 
satisfied with the speed attained—to remove the cause of dissatisfaction, Re-assurance premiums ......-.ccsceccces 924 16 directors had the satisfaction of paying over the sum of 21712. besides the 2500/,, or 
Bonelli offers us a system which shall enable us to have direct from the ; 7,758 4 per cent. oa ate = a 7 5% end = = scale, on a life that 
i i i a os nd io very early, the icy carried only per cent. bonus. The funds at the 
1000 oa messages oe pp as an — newspaper at the rate of need a oe tee 2 - 4 so £288,455 6 g| 2tising from the accumulation of premiums had been invested at an quemmanl 
words per minute, and as an influential company has been formed , ; 41. 4s, 1d. against 47. 2s, 4d. in the year 1858. This might appear a small rateot 
for developing the invention in this country, it may reasonably be antici- . en Sime terest, looking at the high value of money lately, but the board of directors were tied dom 
pated that before many months have passed all our great commercial towns Balance, Jan. 1, 1863—Fanded property ....-+++++« £618,931 17 to the Funds and other investments which paid a low rate of interest, but were free ne 
will be placed in direct communication by Bonelli’ ee " - Loans 0M policieS s++eeeseseseseseceserees 82,324 3 risk, and he added that the office had not made a single bad investment or bad debt tin 
y DHoneili'’s printing telegraphic Mortgages. ..-+ese+ere he had known it. (Hear, hear.) The directors took credit for the economy exercise; 
system, Life interests .... the duct of the busi of the office, the total expenses not exceeding 24 per em 


Thee :i A P P Reversions ....-. eres on the gross income. (Hear, hear.) He then mentioned that negociati ; 
“0 idea of printing telegraphs is almost as old as telegraphy itself, the Cash on hand and on deposit gress oo taking over & business , the Amicable Society, poe mem which nt BA 


telegraphs of Morse, Bain, Bakewell, and a host of other early inventors, : 4,299 7 perfectly safe for the Economic, and after paying a high compliment to theactuary(¢ 
being printing telegraphs, but there have always been objections to them, , Pg = ane 6 © OCD, SRE Cae Seely Coe Seno nes ae oe oreutien, Be cnma 
which have prevented their adoption—either the number of wires neces- : Terminable annuities, &c, ...-.+... 834 17 y moving the adoption of the report.——The Right Hon. E. P. Bouverte, MP,» 
, ; eres galas , 6 conded the motion.——A Poticy HoLpDER congratulated the societ; { 
sary has been too large to be practicable, or their accuracy could not be See See Se Sr anaes Se ct ce mebebiacaee: 


tee . Loans on policies....... the percentage of claims, as compared with previous years. 
depended upon, or the printing could only be read by the receiver, and : = oe sey 2 . nage pen soe gh oe the Amicable wishel; 

A . 8 ; Syne a Life interests ransfer their interest was that they were so cram y their constitution that tey 
= the — ae ment to ng 8 = a These ——— Bo RR ae aap ete could not get new business. The new business which would come from theAmia) _ 
nell seems entirely to ave removed: he prints the message at tl e trans- Capital on hand and on deposit ........ O= £2,273,220 8 0 | would reduce the rate of expenses and add to the profits. The directors had the pur 
mission end of the line, he uses five wires only, and inaccuracy is practi- | Examined and found correct { Joun G. STILWELL, RicuaRD TaYLor, to take over the busi 
cally impossible. ‘The transmitting and receiving instruments are similar (Signed) Joun HowELL, HenrY Rosents. SEUEEA’ th Geb et ce ante eaalinny eset ic i 
j P i " : AUDITORS’ REPORT, 6 erm.—t | 
im appearance; “— — of a table about & feet long, and 1} ft. wide, The auditors of the Economic Life Assurance Society, having carefully examined the | BowLey regarded it as one of the highest compliments that could be paid to the Econom | 
along the centre of which runs @ miniature railway, terminated at the end accounts laid before them, do report that they are correct. They consider it impossible | that it would be selected by the Amicabie. ; 
by a spring-buffer, and spanned midway by a bridge about 6 inches high ' to enter into all the minute calculations of the actuary as to the assets and liabilities of mj WYLDE ae 2 Ceadioestens bad p power to invest the onataty » mony in ot 

: : Z : ; a tisfied with the principles adopted in preparing those calculations overnment securities >—The CHAIRMAN said, under the Deed the directors ve | 
= ; in, a tr oe Ngee 18 oy a wae oes 1 “e. eile mamional pon hg or ie om ce es with phy dy Comparing the | restricted to certain investments, but there were Certain absotute clauses in the Da 
and © in. wide, 3, In height, running upon four wheels; on the surface ofp osent with the preceding quinquennial audit, they are able to assure the members of | Which it was though desirably to rescind or modify. He, for one, approved of thelnis 7 
this wagon are two long rectilinear openings—the one opening the for- the continued prosperity of the society. Joun G. STILWELL, RicHaRD TAYLor, guaranteed railways as a safe security. h 
ward half, and destined to carry the message which is to be sent, the other (Signed) Joun HOWELL, HENRY ROBERTS. ain Saumar es te tbadies tal Gael Ge kamen een coe § 
pe sn the latter — and — for - message . be received; upon The Caarnsan proposed that the statement just gubenlteed be seetivets ateptes, and | if such were the case?——The CHAIRMAN said he could give that statement the ax | 
e bridge are two small metal combs, each containing five insulated teeth, entered on the minutes. The Right Hon. E. P. Bouverte, M.P., seconded the pro- | pypiic denial. is 
peed. in number to, and connected with, the fectiated pone se f Position, which was pat, and carried unanimously. Phe Right Hon. M, Bocverte, M.P., in reply toan observation from Mr. Wylde! | 

. Lp -sdag 4 son? S The sum of 1607. was awarded to the auditors for the audit during the past year. he opinion of Prof te 
which the | fi i. The combs differ f h h J the opinion of Prof. De Morgan with regard to the Economic Society, which was tote 

ich the sine is formed. ‘0 differ from one another, the one The quinquennial court was then opened by Mr. 0. G. Downes, F.R.A.S. (the actu | effect that “ The calcalations are made upon a very hard and safe plan.” (Hear, be. 
which is to dispatch the message, formed of teeth, having a certain freedom ary), reading the eighth quinquennial report of the directors, as follows :— A Poticy HoLpER suggested that the Economic should pay, as other offices, claimt | 
of action, is on the side of the bridge farthest from the operator; the other, The directors of the Economic Life Assurance Society feel much pleasure in present- me ont of three por eng death inotend of ao now os months. ee ai 1 

i is imi i i ing to its members their report of the result of the investigation made into the affairs of e CHAIRMAN said that would involve an alteration in the Deed of Settlement. 1 
= eng -_. apm i! . — ayy pKa beens a a block of the society at the close of the quinquennial period which terminated on Dec, 31, 1863. | calculations were made upon the basis that the policies were to be paid in six montis | ~ 
ivory, and forms a perfect line, resting with a slight but regular pressure ginco the last division 2641 policies, assuring 2,050,788/., have been issued, giving an | and the interest on the money in the meantime formed part of the profits of the soci 
transversely on the paper. annual average of 528 policies, of 7777. each—a large and steady increase of the business. | The other offices that paid in three months charged higher terms. The boariwe |) and t 

The message to be transmitted is set up in type, and, when a line the The sum of 72,702/. has been received during the five years in new premiums, being at | however,always ready to discount policies ata uniform rate of5 percent. It was thout! ? hat I 
length of the opening in the carriage is finished laced on the wago' hich the rate of 14,5407. a year. The total income from premiums, which in the year 1859 | that the arrangement by which a fixed rate of bonus was paid on policies falling dw practi 
tj pening erage ed, P AZON, WHICD Was 182,429/. now amounts to 214,104/., indicating an annual average increase of 4385/., | previous to the quinquennial period was an advantage to the policy holders, Theutt » bs 
now stands at the upper end of the rail, and is held there bya simple catch, after allowing for loss of income from discontinued policies; whilst the gross income | ber of policies issued last year was 491. ij icing 
and in the second opening is placed a plate of metal, upon which has been from all sources has increased at the rate of 10,2307. per annum. Ceatens have erisen A Insts Hecpan | honght that te feronsatto terme which this ooclety ofl ot : hers 
i i i i i . during the five years on 794 policies, assuring 624,327/., and carrying bonuses to the | assured, as compared with otner mutual offices, shou y some means be made ot to 
ME aera cal handed she ae ame tnte: oun 60” aan shea om per won ry cin hare | Picea. fe nn sng i pee tc cant, Wan 
’ : A * , : . arisen, the sum of 87,1497. has been paid as bonus in other ways, such as in reduction o e resolution that the sum o! J . Shou 8 uted as bonus amo 
freed from the catch, is set in motion by a simple weight, the pace being bonus liability by cash payment, reduction of premium, purchase, &e., making a total | policy holders was put and carried, as was also the motion that 1 per cent. per ant oge! 
regulated by a fan; the type is thus brought under the action of the dis- of 204,048/. In the valuation of the assets an ample margin has been allowed for pos- | should be paid as additional bonus on policies becoming claims during the ensuins*" f the 
atching comb, and runs lightly under its teeth from end toend: haif sible fluctuation of the funds, and in the valuation of the liabilities the risk premiums | years.——-Notice was given by a PoLtcy HotpeEr of a motion for a future meetio,® 7 ater 
Pp. ‘4 Pee ghily a ud to + One-ha only have been taken into account. The remaining portion of the premium income, | increase the tion of the from 15007. to 20002. per annum. } The 
of the journey being made, the writing comb comes in contact with the after defraying the expense of t ion, &c., Wi!l accumulate till the | The retiring directors were unanimously re-elected. n 
prepared paper. If the operator at the other end has had a message to next division, when the amount realised will befound in the surplus. By this arrange- Thanks were voted to the Chairman and directors, and also to the actuary anis* ~~ ravit 
send it will have been printed in clear legible characters, of a deep brown ment old and om comes canine rateably to = enpenete “ meeneneent, ane no | tary, when the meeting separated. ? Vhen 
. eke : rofit is declared by anticipation. The assets, consisting of funded property, mortgages ’ 
colour, the form of the letters corresponding exactly with that of the type life interests, and reversions, premiums due on December 31 (since paid), interest ac- ae ‘ } 
from which it is transmitted; and it is to the circumstance that exact cor-  crued on investments, balance, at bankers and in hand, amount to 2,315,1297. 19s. 2d. ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—It appears that the scientific commil!** | ne at 


respondence between the two instruments is not absolutely necessary that The liabilities, consisting of the values of policies and the bonuses already deciared, | pointed to consider the best form of cable for submersion between Bue | agerou: 


. : Per claims accrued in 1863 but due in 1864, commission, taxes, and sundry smali accounts, Z lass, balin 
the great value of the Bonelli telegraph, as compared with other printing amount to 1,964,739/7. 1s. 7d. There is, therefore, after making provision for every and America have recommended the one prepared by Messrs. Cos, . 


telegraphs, is to be attributed. With the majority of printing telegraphs known tisbility, a surplus of 350,3907, 17s. 74. ‘The directors recommend that 329,890/. | Elliot, and Co., No. 46. The conductor consists of a copper strand ¢ 
the synchronism of the transmitting and receiving instruments must be ab- of this surplus be distributed as absolute bonus ; and that the remainder, 20,5007, 17s. 7d., | seven wires (six laid round one), each wire gauging 0°144 of an inch, and = i 
solutely perfect, or the message will be unintelligible, since an S transmitted | >¢ Tet@lned for the payment of annual,contingent, and conditional bonuses. It is further | 0°444 of a inch, and weighing 300 Ibs. per nautical mile, embedded for solidity rele 
pe ‘ : Aes ae | recommended that out of this sum of 20,5007. 17s. 7d. an annual contingent bonus of 1/7. | terton’s Pp The of the old cable of 1858 consisted of six W — 
may be recorded R or T, through the slightest possible deviation in the per cent. per annum be added to the absolute bonus on such policies, now entitled to | roundone, being about half the gange of the new one, and weighing only 107\0s. Le all 
speed of the two instruments; but with Bonelli’s system this evil does not participate, as shall become claims during the current quinqaennial period, viz. :— = ll Rag =o = ogy Mprte — bh pean meri pear ry 
i iff i ifli i j | 0 licies which shall beco laims in 1864, 17. per cent. on sum assured. ween , 
exist, the sole result of difference of speed being a trifling difference in the n policies me claims 1865, 20. pe 3 meter of the core of 0°464 of an inch, weighing 4001bs. pernautical mile. ‘Theinsulstoré 
form of the letters recorded—thus, if the transmitting wagon move too 1866, 37. the old cable was formed in three layers, and weighed 261 Ibs. per nautical mile. - 
quickly, the letters recorded will have a longitudinally compressed form, 1867, 42. 5, external protection of the new cable is in two parts—first, the core is surtountet os 
whilst, if it moves too slowly, the recorded letters will be widened, but in ” ” 868, 51. a a padding of soft jute yarn, saturated with a preservative mixture; next Oss fe 
all cases they are received and legible. It is proposed, as we understand, 7°,th0se policies which are not entitled to participate in the present bonus, by reason is the protective covering, which consists of ten solid wires of the gauge "' os) Jam 
. 7 oe if _ cone 9 ws Nd, of five annual premiums not having been paid upon them, but on which claims may | itich ¢rawn from homogeneous iron, each wire being surrounded separately ©» ol 
to reduce the tariff to the uniform rate of 6d. per message of 20 words, so arise after the payment of the fifth annual premi«m and before the next quinquennial | strands of Manilla yarn. The whole of the ten strands thus formed of the 1 the we 
that the enterprise is unusually well entitled to general favour. investigation, they propose to add a bonus of like amount as if five annual premiums | iron are to be laid spiraliy round the padded core. The external protection 4 of seve 
had been paid prior to the present division. The sum of 329,8907. will produce rever- | cable consisted of 18 strands of charcoal iron wire (each strand was compat 
ine aisles Spey — sionary bonuses amounting to 506,300/., yielding a percentage ranging from 5 to 34, or | thin wires), laid spirally round the core, which latter was previously ages ooh 
Treating Sutenurets or GoLp.—It appears that Messrs. Keith 9% 0n the average of the sums assured; and a percentage ranging from 26 to 160, or | saturated with @ tar mixture. Each wire strand was of No. 14 gauge, ee 35%r? these 
Mohler, and Co., of New York, have succeeded admirably in treating sul- 5914 ° the average, on the premiums received in respect to which the bonus is allot- tected from the action of the seawater. The weight of the new cable isto train of 2 orbin 
° - Aries : : ‘g. & SUl- tod. The same options are offered as at the last division, and so the present bonus may | Per nautical mile, while that of the old one was 20cwts. The breaking § cot 
phurets bya desulphurising process, invented by Dr. B. Keith. After re- pe taken either—1. In money.—2. In addition to the sum assured.—3. In a reduction | new cable ts 734 tons, and of the old cable 3% tons. The strength of the ne athowl } met! 
medying the slight imperfections which existed in the first instance, they of the premiums for five years only.—4. In a reduction of the premiums for the remain- | to be equal to 4°64 times its own vertical weight in the deepest water ~ the dens d of 
crushed one cord (14,700 Ibs. by actaal weight) of second quality ores from the Gregory | der of life. ‘The society now assures by 9022 policies the sum of 7,233,564/., and has an | While that of the old cable was only 2°05 times the strength requisite tor cet ticks, 
lode, such as have hitherto yielded only $100 per cord by the usual method. This,after | 988urance fand amounting to 2,272,3857. 11s.,and an annual income of 307,4751. The water. The scientific committee recommend various precautions to ~ me and wh!) ir ou 
being desulphurised and calcined, weighed only 8871 1bs., or but little more than one- , large number of assurances in force affords a protection to the society against those de- | ing the core, the joints, and other parts of the cable during its manufactur, : 
half the original amount, the waste, composed of sulphur and other volatile substances, | Viations from the average which attend a paucity of numbers, while the respective | Completed, s0 as to insure, if possible, the utmost success. ~— quanti 
having passed off in vapour. The ores, after being thus treated, were run through a | 8mounts of the capital and the income attest the firm and satisfactory Se ager of the OprarninG IRon FROM ITS OrnE.—In the ordinary method of obtains ; he Se 
Frieburg pan for amalgamation, and yielded 36 ozs. of superior retort, worth $864 in | society: The experience of the society during this period (the fourth which has elapsed | 5-4, from its ore, ths stone or ore is calcined, then mixed with coke; team 
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currency. This, as will be seen, is nearly nine times the amount formerly obtained, | since paying off the shareholders) has fully realised the expectations of the directors “ A ° bla 

The result is a very flattering one to the people of Colorado, as the practicability of this | and they feel assured that the members will share their satisfaction. "| and limestone, and afterwards submitted to the action of a hot or cee 1 %., 
’ 

method be constantly saved from theores. It aiso enables their people to work success- not 


method is now fully demonstrated. From 80 to 90 per cent. of the gold can by this | The CHatRMAN said, from the enthusiastic manner in which the report just read had | farnace. Mr. Silvester Ingledew, of Stockton-on-Tees, proposes 10 = 
. the iron from the ore without the aid of a blast-furnace, and consists, first, {n — tably® Deen § 


fully a class of ores well known to be rich, but from which they have hitherto failed to | bem received, it was not altogether unsatisfactory. (Hear, hear.) The Economic As- | oro hy grinding or pulverising in an ordinary grinding apparatus, or one #0 Town 
separate the gold on account of the presence of arsenic, antimony, and other metals and surance Society had been now 40 years in existence; at the expiration of the first 20 years | ranged for the purpose, it is then to be placed in a perforated rotating ane or nee crop 0 
substances which are readily volatilised. ‘ they had paid off their shareholders; from that time the concern had been going alone, | tacle, through which water passes, wherein the heavier pasties of ee eis strong 

Gop Exrractiox.—Improvements in the mode of extracting gold ap- | and had now arrived at atolerably mature age. The quinquennial investigation into acd pe poy By bh wigy Ad jn Beene pam prndhor n> 4 yoraees (which la would 
plicable to almost every describtion of ore having been introduced, much | this society’s affairs now became exceedingly interesting, because it bad been in ex- | tains a small quantity of silicate and silicate of potassium) is then conveyed — if Positio 
of the mineral previously thrown aside as useless can now be profitably | istence sufficiently long to test the accuracy of the foundations upon which the society | gat vessel or “drying frame,” where the moisture is evaporated therefrom, ‘f 

° * rested. During these 40 years it was satisfactory to observe that the society had made | a di rdi air or reverberatory furnace, by which it is redatt collect 

treated. The apparatus of Mr. Goulding, with whose name the readers of | steady progress—their capital had been rolling up, and they bad now to deal with very | Steer ween PRESS See) 68 ee li <4 he employs connectist not on 
the Journal are already familiar, has proved very successfal in Australia. The agent | large figures. The assets of the society had accumulated to 2,300,0007., which was a | tocast metal. In order to a i or ty of the iron. he ae tio h 
of the Eagle Hawk Cement Company reports that experiments with Mr. Golding’s very large sum, and the premium income ted to 214,0002., the total income being | pate 4 the — | om t o Gay m beng b= 4 = yt fh erect ily pearet 
amalgamating pan and separator gave the foliowing result :—11 tons of tailings which | 307,0007. The accumulations, therefore, in comparison with the last quinquennial state- | — ~ Ath poeny = ae tsp eae pepe’: “ titet A ngs ration of the 4 to kill 
had previously passed through the amalgamating barrel, and which took three daysand | ment, shows that there had been an increase to their property of 475,0007.—that is, in | bes eee ~ pon A - re a shy > . ~ aio an the prodaction of - We 
8 half (day time only) in reducing, produced 5 ozs. 844 dwts. of gold, and they saved | addition to the sums paid as claims, and in reduction of various liabilities. As regards | rd — the oe J - . don pe - bw: ak on - ? tween 
besides 2344 ozs. of quicksilver inthe separator. A barge work has been undertaken by | their liabilities, they had no hesitation in saying that they owed rather a large sum, | ee, HM, ee Sea + ae oe for the aft fi 
Messrs. Stewart and Farnsworth to supply the miners of Talbot with water, and in which | thelr liabilities being 7,200,000. ; but when that came to be investigated a little more, ‘The contract for the manufacture of the rolled armour plates ™ vow ace W 
they have cut some 60 miles of races, and have partially constructed a reservoir, 120 ft. | closely, it would be found that the present value of that large sum was 3,359,0007. For | body of the “ Lord Warden,” iron-cased frigate, building at Chatham, has earth 
broad at the bottom, 40 ft, at the top, and 120 yards in longth, which receives the drainage they had in hand 2,315,000/., and five years’ purchase of the society’s premium income Messrs. John Brown and Co., Atlas Works, Sheffield, at 397, per ton. 
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. f y A _ ’ 
owe ON THE VENTILATION OF MINES. PLAN OF THE NEW DEVON CONSOLS. 
a rps gers is SSSR ar RE Pa Showing the relative position of the lodes and cross-courses with the Devon Great Consols 
uchiy The subject of ventilation has always been particularly attended to by s g position of the lodes and cross- s with the Devon Great Co ¥ 
hey relig vg: and even 300 years ago there were some good methods of ver- 

Ad show, miners; metalliferous mines. Of all such early modes the simplest is 

ihm sates resented by Agricola of the shaking a sheet, either to brush away 

VOULd prs, ae aa gas in the workings, or to create a current. This same | 

SUR wy = sod is used even now in some of our collieries. In speaking of ven- 

va — we have to consider first the causes which render it necessary to , 

an of, ss nee a current of air for ventilation; secondly, the modes of producing | 

clare | carrent; and, thirdly, the methods of guiding the current when pro- 

= 4. First then, the necessity for ventilation arises from different causes. 

ps ~y therefore, different classes of ventilation are required, according to | 

oF Surface, | ‘difficulties to be overcome. The necessity for ventilation arises usually 

ther; ai = ation of air in mine workings, either horizontal or vertical. In 

ane from eo we can drive only a few yards without its aid, in others we N 

ves Win o_o drive long distamces without in any way requiring it. In all 

ut thee, 5 ces, however, ventilation is necessary, when we descend to any depth 

ona j salow the surface, from the increase of the temperature, the result of a 

of poe - iety of causes. The air in the workings becomes vitiated by the breath- 

evloas ty p of the men and of the horses, by the blasting and smoke of the gun- 

mie owder by the combustion of the lights—causes continually in operation, 

ot he d all tending to render the air impure. Another source of foul air is 

ake tang “ continual chemical changes going on in most mines, changes that ab- 

‘haw b, to a great extent, the oxygen of the air. These chemical changes 

bays 7: oy ither take place in the country itself, or in the films of decomposed 

er thee y te veers common in all mines, whether metallic or otherwise. Then, 

that Me vain, we have the decomposition of organic bodies, such as wood, so 

et ab undantly used in most mines. The decomposition of wood is a good 

them oof, if proofs were wanting, of the changes continually in action in all 

the fig nines. Attending the decomposition of these different bodies we have | 

sing te he formation of others, such as the sulphates of iron and alumina. More- 

aun : pver we have the peroxidation of certain irony minerals and compounds. 

bat mie tly, we have the emanations of certain gases from rocks, and especially 

longing» [5 om the older rocks, in districts near centres of volcanic action. Under > 

we 2 his head we have carbonic acid gas and carburetted hydrogen, which is 

othe ' he most dangerous of all gases found in mines, and the most common in 

eral gut | collieries. . ; : ath 

+» and ty Now, these vitiating circumstances being all found in certain mines, we 

eae have to produce in each case a ventilation in proportion to the vitiating 

cam The ventilation required will be in proportion also to the number 

joey pf men employed. In considering this, there is a great difference between 

mi he disposition of the men in collieries, and their disposition in metallifer- 

sion tee us mines. Casting a glance over the plan ofa colliery, we shall see that 

65,00. he men work all more or less in one plane, and that, consequently, a large 

mine pply if air must pass in that one direction. Now, in metalliferous 

bile ines the case is quite different, for we have the men there d d 

Olicles oughout the mine, some in shafts, others in levels at different depths, 

ces wy nd no large number working in any one spot; consequently, the current 

‘+ air required at any one part of the workings is not very great. From | 

bonus,» the ventilation of metalliferous mines is left, in a great degree, to 

Ken ou hance, as only in the close ends a deficiency of pure air is felt, aad in such — EE = - 
at Life ces there are never more than two or three men working at a time. | when burnt in it, and at last go out. Theair is vitiated in many ways— marked popular distrust in the character of refreshments provided at our 
“ys! Now, in a colliery, on the other hand, artificial ventilation is generally by stagnation, by the respiration of the men, by chemical changes, &c. | public recreative establishments and holiday places of resort. And now 


seded, although the extent of the workings may not be greater than that 
the metalliferous mines, which requires none. The use of the fan, as 
ted dom Mm mode of producing a current of air in mines, we. may trace back to the 
e frei) + +«@ays of Agricola, when such instruments were driven by a water-wheel. 
“Ignorant persons now-a-days continually propose the fan as a new idea 
ventilating collieries, and advise that the air so produced be conducted 
ough the workings in gas-pipes. Any such supply would be totally 
dequate to colliery ventilation, although it may answer well in metal- 
iferous mines, Besides the advantages from a scattered distribution of 
the workmen, which metallic mines have over coal mines in the supply of 
 €gurrents of fresh air, there is still another—that in metalliferous districts 
he ground is generally undulating, admitting the use of adit levels, or of 
naking one shaft longer than the other, and so of setting up spontaneous 
ntilation. Now, in the coal districts the country is generally flat, and, 
therefore, there is no determining cause to produce a current. 

In undertaking the subject of ventilation, it is very desirable to be re- 
ninded of the vitiating forces the miner has to contend with, as also of 
heir nature and characters. As, for example, the fluidity, weight, and 
asticity of some gases, the poisonous nature and inflammability of others, 
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found emanating from different rocks in mineral ground. In the condensed 
co ‘Bir of a mine there are a variety of substances floating, as the smoke of the 
thelnie | unpowder and candles, the dust from the boring, which is peculiarly in- 


‘Jurious in attacking the health of the miners, as well as many other bodies. 
» Besides the vitiation of the air from gases given off from rocks, and from 
"gases the products of combustion, we have other deleterious vapours pre- 


y a cera: 
¢ to knw 
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| gent, as sulphuretted hydrogen, vapours of mercury and arsenic, especially 
ide, mF found in the mines of quicksilver and arsenic. That these unhealthy in- 
ie _ fluences exist in mines we can have no difficulty in proving, as the fact is 
velsimse| ‘Well established that the length of life of the miner is less than that of any | 
nee | ‘@ther class of the community, We can, then, but regard the subject of | 
nent. ty 





Ventilation as one of paramount importance in mining. 
_ It may be well now to examine the different gases met with in mines, 
jand to consider them in the order of their specific gravity. In spite of all 
hat Prof. Graham has written about the diffusion of gases, it is found in 
ractice that in mines gases do not diffuse so quickly as to prevent our no- 
icing invariably that some gases are always found near the roof of a level, 
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ared tot hers always at the bottom. Colliers know this well, and take good care 
a ot to raise their candles to the top of the level, where the inflammable 
oong ses are always found. The principal gases of mines are carburetted hy- 
yer anne ogen, nitrogen, and air, all of which tend to rise more or less to the top 
sulng tn f the level. Then we have sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic acid, and 


necting, ° 





ater, which tend to flow downwards to the lowest level. 

The heaviest of all these gases is carbonic acid gas, of which the specific 

fravity is 1524; it is sometimes met with pure, but generally impure. 

Vhen mixed with air, to the extent of 5 or 8 per cent., it is difficult to 
y on combustion with candles in it; and, if 10 per cent. be present in 
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‘ies he atmosphere, the candles go out completely, and the air becomes dan- 
, Baroy erous to breathe. Beyond this amount death immediately results on in- 
5, Glas, ed baling it. As regards the cases in which carbonic acid is found, we often 
trand of 7 meat of people going down into an old well, and instantaneonsly falling 
the - Mead from the carbonic acid present. Such incautious conduct is much to 
aol reprehended. Carbonic acid gas is often found in old unfrequented mine 
«per 88 ‘Workings, and before entering such places it is always wise to test the purity 
at nye (Of the air by seeing whether a candle will burn in it or not. There are 





Some few mines in which carbonic acid is given off from natural fissures 










~—_" vin the rock, as from the granite in the mines of Auvergne. In some of 
inded wit ‘the thick coal of South Staffordshire the old mine workings are very dan- 
i pile — from this source, and, although they may be divided from the parts 
art how being worked by stillings, the carbonic acid gas frequently finds its 
hemp Way through such a barrier. Asa means of getting rid of carbonic acid 
of the gas we may have ventilation by natural or artificial causes. Other means 






have been proposed for the purpose, such as the use of chemical ageats, 
— of which may be applicable where the amount of gas is small. Of 
ese agents we may mention quick-lime as one commonly used for ab- 


orbing the carbonic acid gas, but where the gas issues from fissures such 
method is quite useless, 








; Small quantities of thi i 

fathom! . ae 5 q les Of this gas are sometimes got 
be deen d of in collieries by taking some branches of trees, and tying en to 
et for oy Ore are then drawn up and down the shaft, and so pump the bad 





The most satisfactory method i i 
Setties afd: 'y od, however, of dealing with large 






gas is that carried out by the French miners in 

























; he South of France, where they turn into the foul air a jet of steam, as 
koe team at a high temperature absorbs this gas perfectly. : 
0 “o kg next gas in our listis sulphuretted hydrogen. It is not commonly 
jd 1 oun ‘ although we are often told of its occurrence, but rarely has its presence 
edmaniy a n satisfactorily proved. One remarkable instance of it occurred at the 
+ or ret ownley Colliery, some years ago. The colliery is situated in the ont- 
ated mi crop of the coal measures of North Durham. ‘The gas was sufficiently 
ee strong to deposit the sulphur in the water. Where the gas came from it 
mano would be difficult to say. Possibly it may have come from the decom- 
: and tf Position of the sulphide of iron, so abundant in the mine. It must be re- 
sa wort collected that there is often a large quantity of sulphide of iron present, 
of alkalis? not only in the seams of coal, but also in the floor of the seams. Sual- 
cnemia! Pharetted hydrogen is a most poisonous gas: 1 part in 800 is sufficient 
ies to kill a dog. 
on of We now come in our list to air, which occupies a middle position, be- 
sheaf tween the light and heavy gases. Air in its normal condition at the sur- 
: xo? e will, we know, support combustion; bat when we sink down into the 





earth the air will no longer support combustion; candles begin to flicker 








Oxide of iron is a mineral common in veins, and is always tending to pass 
into the state of peroxide. Again, syenites and hornblendes absorb large 
quantities of oxygen. Again, sulphide of iron when present is always 
tending to decompose and abstract oxygen from the air. In brown coal 
mines the air becomes foul from the absorption of oxygen by the coal it- 
self, according to Bishoff; and, according to Marchand, from its absorp- 
tion by the sulphide of iron present. In sinking or in driving we cannot 
expect to be able to goat all times equal distances without the aid of ven- 
tilation, although we may undoubtedly increase the distance by increasing 
the size of the shaft or level. After this consideration comes that of the 
nature of the ground through which we have to drive; and it may be here 
stated, as an undoubted fact, that we can drive further without the aid of 
ventilation in hard than in soft ground; as, also, that we may drive fur- 
ther in grey than in black ground or shale. 

We now come to nitrogen, which is so nearly the same thing as impure 
air that we need not consider it separately. Another gas found in mines 
is carbonic oxide, having a specific gravity 0°97; it is an inflammable gas, 
and very poisonous. In collieries where there are underground fires great 
care should be taken not to allow this gas to accumulate. 

The lightest of all gases found in mines, and the worst enemy of the 
miner, is fire-damp, or light carburetted hydrogen, with a specific gravity 
0°55; this gas is always, therefore, found in the upper chambers of a mine. 
When pure it burns with a pale blue flame, and is not destructive to life, 
but when impure it becomes highly inflammable, explosive, and most dan- 
gerous toinhale. If this gas forms 1-30th part of the atmosphere it is 
slightly explosive, when from 1-30th to 1-15th its explosiveness increases 
immensely, and when from 1-15th to 1-7th it is almost as explosive as 
gunpowder. Beyond 1-7th itis less explosive, but suffocating; when above 
that, again, it may be breathed with impunity. If mine workings are 
fiery it makes a great difference in the danger to the workmen whether 
they work upwards or downwards; when possible they should always 
work downwards. Insome collieries there are blowers of gas, which sud- 
denly escape from fissures in the coal at a tremendously high pressure, 
and to supply ventilation for such contingencies is quite impossible; in 
fact, all we can do is to take every precaution against explosion. An in- 
stance of a blower occurred at the Oaks Colliery, near Barnsley, where 
the men were splendidly drilled to take every precaution in case of such 
emergencies, by dipping their lamps into the water, &c. All the men 
were supplied with safety-lamps, some with Stephenson’s, others with Davy 
lamps. ‘The blower burst from the floor of the colliery from several places 
at the same time like an evolution of steam; the Stephenson lamps were 
immediately put out, the Davy lamps became red hot, and but for being 
immersed in water, an explosion would have ensued. ‘The saving of the 
miners’ lives can only be attributed to the excellent discipline they had 
been accustomed to. Another instance of a blower from a coal seam was 
that in the Staffordshire Main Colliery, also near Barnsley, and curious 
from the fact that it came from the Silkstone coal, usually not fiery. Ac- 
cident was here also avoided by the excellent training of the miners. No 
amount of ventilation can supply air for such occasions, and all that can 
be done is to use every precaution, as safety-lamps, &c. 

In some collieries where the gas from the blowers flows regularly in a 
continuous stream, it is collected, and carried in pipes either to the bottom 
of the mine or to the surface, and there burnt in a jet. In some colligries 
there have been jets of this sort burning for 20 or 30 years. One great 
precaution should always be remembered: never allow naked lights in a 
colliery subject to blowers of gas. 








THE ALEXANDRA PARK COMPANY. 


North London is taking giant strides, socially and commercially. That 
growing community of feeling between the classes; that modification of 
antiquated exclusiveness among the upper Ten-thousand; thevulgarising of 
extreme aristocratic imitativeness among the middling order; and, though 
last not least, the right-mindedness and unebtrusive sclf-independence of 
the “ people,” which modern education, in all its gradations, has induced, 
are telling on this wealthy, industrial, and populous district. Civilisation 
is here doing its spiriting gently but effectively; its main sequence, re- 
finement in taste—the nurse, ifnot the mother, of invention—is nurturing 
successfully habits cradled genially in the native sympathies of the masses. 
Music’s influence is acknowledged; floriculture has become the ornamen- 
tation of hamble cottages—it attracts wherever its rare and beautiful spe- 
cimens are exhibited. The fact is patent throughout, that parterre science 
is now a favourite and popular study, and the cry is there is no:field 
open to it easily attainable by the million, and where will be found those 
combinations of entertainments suitable to the classes, without risking 
those innovations which are termed ‘‘ mobbing the throng,” and yet not 
circumscribing the enjoyment of any section of sightseers and pleasure- 
seekers. However, it would seem the Alexandra Park Company have hit 
upon the best mode of supplying this requirement. 

Their proposed arrangements, when completed, cannot well fail to meet 
spiritedly, liberally, and in a business way, profitable to them, thedemand 
of the public, who, without being fastidious, have become fully alive to the 
fact that matters might be better ordered in very pretentious quarters; 
and it is murmured that even the great Crystal Palace itself has not kept 
its prospectus-promises—this allegation being, for the most part, refer- 
able to the quality of the commissariat. But on that score it may be 
retorted that it is impossible to please everybody, and it certainly is; never- 
theless, one cannot shut eyes and ears to the fact of there existing a 


comes the question as to what must this bad odour be attributed? There 
must be some latent cause; people who quit their homes, and go forth with 
a thorough English feeling to be jolly, are generally wise enough to take 
things as they go, and tolerate shortcomings not too flagrant, and infe- 
riority not too perceptible to the senses; but when on the most prudent 
revellers their enjoyments of to-day inflict sensations to-morrow which in- 
dace unhappy reminiscences as to the falsification of wines, and the adul- 
teration of liquors imbibed, there is no need to doubt what conclusions are 
arrived at, and how antagonistic are the opinions disseminated. It is 
easier to implant a thousand such impressions on the public mind than to 
eradicate one; and it is, therefore, to the interest of those companies who 
take upon themselves to cater for the amusement of the multitude to deal, 
particularly in the instance of provisioning, fairly by them, according to 
the strict letter of their voluntary bond. 

All this the liberal spirit evinced, ad initio, by the Alexandra Park Com- 
pany leads to the assurance all will be well and truly performed ; and from 
their published description of the buildings the following is selected, as a 
forecast of what is to come:—‘* The ground-floor, on the south-east side, 
will be almost entirely devoted to refreshment and dining-rooms, of various 
sizes and classes, opening by French windows to a verandah overlooking 
the terrace and sunny slope of the deer-park beyond; and in the basement 
beneath are such extensive and complete cellar and kitchen arrangements 
as will insure the desideratum of a first-rate and hot dinner,”’ the charges 
for which, it is to be presumed, will be on a moderate scale. The park 
itself contains 480 acres of land, in variation of surface beautifully adapted 
for pleasure ground, and picturesquely wooded; while the trees being 
finely matured and well grouped, a pleasing character of antiquity will be 
given to the prospect, a shading full meet for contemplation and re- 
pose, and no less consecrated to guileless sports; at the same time the hint 
sylv@ habent aures, may be here serviceably conveyed to future whisper- 
ing wanderers in the greenwood in that locality. Even the echoes are sly 
revealers of secrets of a certain import. 

The accessibility of this park, which it is easy to foretel will become in 
avery few months a ong = A favourite retreat from London smoke, 
gives it a great advantage. Only a few miles’ drive from the metropolis, 
its proximity to the Wood Green station on the Great Northern line 
brings it within a fifteen minutes’ run of the Victoria station, Farringdon- 
street, one of ten minutes of the King’s Cross station, and what Beau 
BrumMet called a mere “ carriage saunter” of the Regent’s Park. 

Two hundred acres will be reserved as strickly park-land, the residue of 
the property being intended for sites of houses, which will be erected in a 
style of architecture highly oraamental. Of the ‘ Park-building” itself, 
it is not too much to say that the chromo-lithograph before us, illustrating 
what it will be in a finished state, foreshadows it as one of the most chaste 
and imposingly beautiful edifices of modern construction of which London 
can boast. Our limits preclude us from the bent of following our inclina- 
tion to give its details in extenso. As a whole, it will be, without an 
exaggeration, a magnificent utility; and when it is considered that music 
and the drama are to be therein accorded their special spheres, the intel- 
lectual conception of the projectors will be appreciated: in point of fact, 
nothing in this vast design is omitted which can give civilised scope to 
the mental and physical energies. Nor in the architectural tracing is the 
locomotive convenience of the public unprovided for; the north-west ter- 
race, 1000 feet long and 160 feet wide, supported by Italian arcades, will 
be the superstructure of a noble railway station, from which there will be 
direct access to the building. 

The general exterior architectural character of the whole construction 
will be, as shown by the description put forward, ‘‘ as much Italian as the 
nature and dimensions of the old materials (par parenthese, those of the 
late Exhibition) will permit.” A cricket ground, with two pavilions in the 
Swiss style, for the accommodation of the players, will be ready for the 
lovers of that noble game in the first week of Jane; and probably some- 
what later a spacious gymnasium, on the system of M. Truat, of Paris; 
but the provident tactics of the company in fostering popular amusements 
stop not here, for in a truly munificent way they intend to give the large 
sum of 500. prizes, to be contended for at the Great National Archery 
Meeting of England, which will be held on their cricket ground in Jaly, 
to be preceded in June by an open-air fancy fair of a novel kind. It will 
be held near the pavilion, a structure capable of accommodating 10,000 
people, and to be used until the completion of the main building, on the 
top of the hill. For this Fair are now being constructed at Paris 50 bou- 
tigues, or shops, in the Swiss style, and there is little doubt they will be 
pleasingly characteristically and fancifally appropriate to the occasion. In 
those preparations for the festivities and recreations fine weather inspires, 
it is pretty evident that if the enterprising and spirited direction which 
rules the destinies of the Alexandra Park project has taken a leaf out of 
the books of others, it has recorded its intentions in an improved type, one 
which is satisfactorily descriptive, and which at the first glance exhibits 
matter thoroughly understandable, and eminently worthy of public su 
port. There is no occasion to read the stars to augur what will be 
success of this association; its sound basis is stamped on a business y 
readable by everyone possessed of common sense, and who will take the 
trouble to reason on plain facts; and while the sagaciously concerted finan- 
cial scheme will be certain to enhance speculatively the interest of share- 
holders in the Alexandra Park Company, the site and prestige of the 
property they have invested in, and the attractions the very able manage- 
ment is securing to it, will place the entire enterprise in the first rank of its 








class in England. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. 
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RAILWAY SAW MILLS, MOULDING SHOPS, &., AND 
GENERAL TIMBER CONVERTING YARDS, 
HIGH ORCHARD, GLOUCESTER, 

Are PREPARED to FURNISH QUOTATIONS for any description of WOOD FIT- 
TINGS for home or foreign RAILWAY STATIONS, BARRACKS, EXHIBITIONS, 
DWELLINGS, WAREHOUSES, FACTORIES, STORES, GLASS HOUSES, &e. 

They will also CONTRACT for WOODEN FITTINGS of ANY KIND in CON- 
NECTION with IRON BUILDINGS, &c. ; 

The above would in all cases be consigned ready fitted, so as to ensure speedy re-erection. 

Numerous drawings of works of the above nature, already executed, can be seen on i 
application, and references permitted to the engineers thereof. } 





The above Firm supply Barrows, Carts, Wagons, tem- 
porary Huts, permanent Shedding, and every description 
of Miners’ and Contractors’ Tools, at the very lowest 
prices, References can be given where many thousands 
of the above have been supplied to different parts of the 
world, Prices quoted on application, Delivered to any 
station, or home or foreign port. 


PATENT FLUE AND TANK BOILER. 


COAL CUTTING 


<—_— 


(tl a8 6. ee oe - 


————, 


BY MACHINERY, 


ESSRS. RIDLEY AND JONES have, by recently PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS, COMPLETED their TRUNK 
CUTTING MACHINE, WORKED by COMPRESSED AIR, and are NOW PREPARED to NEGOCIATE for the USE, and to SUPPLY MACHI 


| will be found to COMBINE SIMPLICITY of CONSTRUCTION with PORTABILITY and ECONOMY in WORKING. 
SAVING of COAL is EFFECTED, and the COST of LABOUR MUCH REDUCED. 


By the use of these machines a CONSIDERARS 


Each machine will be guaranteed as to its capabilities, &. 


All applications to be made to Messrs. RipLey and Jones, No. 11, South-street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


*,* COLLIERY PROPRIETORS are CAUTIONED against PURCHASING or USING MACHINES, the construction of which will constitute an INFRINGEMENT? 
of the ABOVE PATENT. 
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EWELL’S PATENT FLUE AND TANK BOILER 
A PLAN FOR ECONOMISING THE CONSUMPION OF FUEL 
IN STEAM BOILERS. 

The advantages of this boiler, an illustrated description of which was published in 
the Minine Journat of October 3, are obvious. 

It is provided with WROUGHT IRON FLUES, conveying the fire entirely over the 
surface of boiler below the water line, and wholly doing away with lime coming in con- 
tact with any part of the boiler, lime having been found to destroy the boiler plates be- 
fore any other parts are the worse for wear. This boiler has four additional flues to the 
pian at present adopted, thus affording a FAR GREATER AMOUNT of HEATING 
SURFACE, and MORE EFFECTUALLY CONSUMING the GASES, Between the 
boilers a wrought-iron tank is fixed, extending the whole length or the boilers, for con- 
taining water for feed; this water will pass into the boiler at any temperature required. 
This boiler will not require anyone to enter the flues for cleansing, as the flues are pro- 
vided with shifting stoppers at the ends, enabling a person to cleanse the flues even while 
the botier is hot; this plan answers for any size or length boiler,and will do away with 
the cold water feed, which has been the cause of so many accidents, These flues are | 
made of wrought or cast-iron, On the top of the tank a pipe will be placed, to take the 
waste steam that escapes and carry it to the cistern. The flues for a 6 ft, boiler will be | 
2 ft. long, and the usual width. It must be remembered that the tank once hot will | 
remain a hot body, with the same amount of heat that passed off before in the brick 
flues. I would observe that there will be no more water taken from these tanks than 
will be required for the feed, consequently no more cold water will pass into these tanks | 
than will be necessary for feeding. It is believed this plan will SAVE TEN FEET | 
in the LENGTII of BOILER, and it has been proved to EFFECT a SAVING of rather | 
MORE than ONE-THIRD in the CONSUMPTION of FUEL. These boilers, with | 
flues and tanks, can be supplied on the most reasonable terms. } 

Nore.—This plan of Flues and Tank Boiler will be found very beneficial for MARINE | 
ENGINES; the tank would receive the water from the sea,and would not only become 
hot for feed, but would be the means of preventing in a great measure the salt from pass- | 
ing intothe boiler, Where great quantities of hot water are required for other purposes, 
these tanks will also be found very beneficial. JOHN JEWELL. 

Basset Foundry, Devoran, September 30, 1863, 





*,* Mr. JEWELL is PREPARED to GRANT the ROYALTY to any parties, for 
certain districts of the United Kingdom. __ tmes : ha es 
Ge 4eees Ppa FB EF AND C O., | 

SAFETY FUSE MANUFACTURERS, 
ST. HELEN’S JUNCTION, LANCASHIRE. 


ASTIER’S PATENT CHAIN PUMP.) 
APPARATUS FOR RAISING WATER ECONOMICALLY, ESPECIALLY | 
ee TO ALL KINDS OF MINES, DRAINAGE, WELLS, MARINE, 
FIRE, &c. | 
J. U. BasTier begs to call the attention of proprietors of mines, engineers, architects | 
armers, and the public in general, to his new pump, the cheapest and most efficientever | 
introduced to public notice, The principle of this new pump is simple and effective,and | 
its action is so arranged that accidental breakage is impossibl It pies less space 
than any other kind ¢f pump in use, does not interfere with the working of the shafts, 
and unites lightness with a degree of durability almost imperishable. By means of this 
hydraulic machine water can be raised economically from wells of any depth; it can be 
worked cither by steam-engine or any other motive power, by quick or slow motion, 
The following statement presents some of the results obtained by this hydraulic machine, 
as daily demonstrated by use:— 
1,—It utilises from 90 to 92 per cent. of themotive power. : 
2.—Its price and expense of installation is 75 percent. less than the usual pumps em- 
ployed for mining purposes, 
3.—It occupies a very small space. | 
4.—It raises water from any depth with the same facility and economy. 





5,.—It raises with the water, and without the slightest injury to the apparatus, sand, 
mud, wood, stone, and every object of a smaller diameter than its tube. | 

6.—It is easily removed, and requires no cleaning or attention. | 

A mining pump can be seen daily at work, at Wheal Concord Mine, South Sydenham, 
Devon, near Tavistock ; and a shipping pump at Woodside Graving Dock Company 
(Limited), Birkenhead, near Liverpool. | 

J. U. Bastier, sole manufactarer, will CONTRACT to ERECT his PATENT PUMP | 
at HIS OWN EXPENSE, and will GUARANTEE IT FOR ONE YEAR, or wil) | 
GRANT LICENSES to manufacturers, mining proprietors, and others, for the USE 
of his INVENTION. 

OFFICES, 47, WARREN STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 
London, March 21, 1859. Hours from Ten till Four. J. U. BASTIER, C.E. 
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THE MINING REVIEW, AND JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, TRADE AND | 
M } 

| 





ANUFACTURE, SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
Published every Wednesday. Subscription, £1 1s. annually. Price 6d. stamped. 


Xi) Be ch Fuh AN D MIN E §.' 
Capitalists who seek safe and profitable investments, free from risk, should act only 
upon the soundest information. The market prices for the day are for the most part go- 
verned by the immediate supply and demand, and the operations of speculators, without re- 
ference to the bona fide merits of the property. Railways depend upon the traffic,expen- 
diture, and capital accounts, the probabilities of alliance or competition with neighbouring 
companies, the creation of new shares, the state of the money market as affecting the re- , 
newal of debentures, and other considerations founded on data to which those only can have 
access who give special attention tothesubject. Minesafforda wider range for profitthan 
any other public securities, The best are free from debt, have large reserves, and pay di- 
vidends bi-monthly varying from £15 to £25 percent. perannum. Instances frequently 
occur of young mines rising in value 400 or 500 per cent. But this class of security, 
more than any other,should be purchased only upon the most reliableinformation. The 
undersigned devote special attention torailways and mines, afford every information to 
capitalists, ang effect purchases and sa‘es upon the best possible terms. Thirty years’ 
experience in mining pursuits justifies us in offering our advice to the uninitiated in se- 
lecting mines for investment; we will, therefore, forward, upon receipt of Post-office 
order for 58., the names of six dividend and six progressive companies that will, in our 
opinion, well repay capitalists for money employed. 
Messrs. TREDINNICK AND CO., STOCK and SHAREBROKERS, and DEALERS 
IN BRITISH MINING SHARES, 78, LOMBARD STREET, E.C, 
HE NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE AND NORTHERN 
COUNTIES ADVERTISER. (Estastisuep 1764). 
Published every Saturday, price 2d., or quarterly 2s, 2d. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE AND NORTHERN COUNTIES ADVERTISER. 
Published every morning, price 1d. 
The best medium for mining, manufacturing, shipping, and trading advertisements in 
the North of England. 
Offices, 42. Grev-street, Newcastie-upon-Tyne; 50, Howard-street, North Shields: 
195, High-street, Sunderland. 


HE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, AND JOURNAL OF THE 
APPLIED SCIENCES.—Established 40 years, 

The Mechanics’ Magazine has from its establishment had an extensive circulation, 
and it communicates, for 4d. per week, far more valuable information, both scientific 
and practical, than was.ever before placed within the reach of even those who could 
afford to pay six timeage mach for it.—Lord Brougham. 

Published w , price 4d., by post 5d. London: 166, Fleet-street, E.C. 


H E tt at ae a ee NEW S.—| 

An Tllustrated Journal, price 4d., devoted to Architecture, Civil Engineering, the 
Arts of Desien and Baticing. It contains original and practical Essays on Fine Art and 
on the Principles and Practices of Construction, Notices of New Buildings in all parts 
of the kingdom, Reports of Architectural and Sciertific Societies, Notes on Church De- 
corations, Memorials and Stained Glass; Sanitary, Gas, Water, and other intelligence ; 














Improved Dwellings for the Working Classes; Lists of Tenders received, and of Com- | 


petitions and Contracts open ; suggestions (oftentimes illustrated) on sabjects specially 


interesting to Architects, Builders, Contractors, and their Employees; correct weekly j 


lists of all new patented inventions ownnected with every branch of the building trade, 
aad a varicty of interesting miscellaneous matter. 
London: 166, Fleet-street, E.C. 


International Exhibition, 1862—Prize Medal. 


AMES RUSSELL AND SONS 
(the original patentees and first makers of wreught-iron 
tubes), of the CROWN PATENT TUBE WORKS, WED- 
NESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE, have been AWARDED 8 
PRIZE MEDAL for the “good work” displayed in their 
wrought-iron tubes and fittings. 
Warehouse, 81, Upper Ground-street, London, 8. 


Prize Medal, International Exhibition, 1862. 


USTON, PROCTOR, AND CO.’S CELEBRATED 
PRIZE PORTABLE ENGINES are SPECIALLY ADAPTED for WINDING, 
PUMPING, SAWING, &c. These en- 

gines have, in public competiition, won the 

highest honours. For ECONOMY in 

WORKING, LARGE ALLOWANCE of 

POWER in CYLINDER AREA and 

PROPORTIONATE SIZE of BOILER, 

STRENGTH of CONSTRUCTION, HIGH 

FINISH, and GENERAL EFFICIENCY, 





they are unrivalled, having recent!y been 
AWARDED THIRTEEN GOLD, 
SILVER, and BRONZE 
PRIZE MEDALS, 
And numerous other prizes. 

SS ae Messrs. A. Knowles and Sons write :— 

Pendlebury Clliery, near Manchester, June 5, 1861, 
GENTLEMEN,— We beg to inform you that we have now in use the portable engine of 
8 horse power you supplied us with, and have great pleasure in informing you that it 

works well, and we are much pleased with the workmanship and finish of it. 
We are, yours respectfally, ANDREW KNOWLES AND Sons, 


Tilustrated, descriptive, and priced catalogues may be had on application to the Shear 
Ironworks, Lincoln. 





CLINTON AND OWENS (LATE B. FOWLER AND CO.), 
WHITEFRIARS STREET, FLELY SYKLET, LONDON, E.C., 
HYDRAULIC AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF PUMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR HAND, 
HORSE, WATER, OR STEAM POWER, 

BORING TOOLS, 
13 
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Boring Tools of every description, for Testing 
Ground and for Artesian Wells, 





—— Portable Engines with Double Barrel, or other 
pam Donbl on Pumps. Pumps, on Hire or Parchase. 


Full information, Drawings, Price Lists, &c., relating to the above, and to Hydraulic 
Machinery of all descriptions—Crabs, Pulleys, Blocks, and Hoisting Tackle of superior 
manufacture—may be had on applicatiuu, 


THOMAS 








TURTON AND SONS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CAST STEEL for PUNCHES, TAPS, and DIES, 
TURNING TOOLS, CHISELS, &c. 

CAST STEEL PISTON RODS, CRANK PINS, CON- 
NECTING RODS, STRAIGHT and CRANK AXLES, 
SHAFTS, ani 
FORGINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

DOUBLE SHEAR STEEL, | FILES MARKED 
BLISTER STEEL, i TURTON, 
SPRING STEEL, EDGE TOOLS MARKED 
GERMAN STEEL, WM. GREAVES & SON, 
Locomotive Engine, Railway Carriage and Wagon 
Springs and Buffers. 


SHEAF WORKS AND SPRING WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Lonpon WAREHOUSE,—35, QUEEN STREET, CANNON STREET, CITY, E.C. 
where the largest stock in the world may be selected from. 


UBLIC TEST OF WIBE-ROP E— 
The SUPERIOR QUALITY of GARNOCK, BIBBY, AND CO.’S WIRE-ROPF 
was FULLY PROVED by a RIVAL MANUFACTURER at the LIVERPOOL PUBLIC 
TESTING MACHINE, on the 29th of October, 1860, on which occasion Garnocg, 
Brssy, and Co.’s ropes were found to be the STRONGEST oi 
all the TWELVE SAMPLES from different makers ther 
tested, as reported in the papers of the day. For example :— 
(Certified by Mr. William Macdonald, superintendent.) 
Garnock, Bibby, Corresponding sizes from 
and Co. other manufacturers, 
Sizes. Tons c. Tons c. Tons c. 
3igin. .... 18 16 10 ll 10 
Qin. .... 8 7 15 wcocce & @ 
Remaining sizes with similar results. 
* Samples taken promiscuously from stock by a rivai 
manufacturer’s agent. 
GARNOCK, BIBBY, AND CO., 
SWAN HEMP AND WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURERS, 
LIVERPOOL. 
FLAT and ROUND STEEL and IRON WIRE ROPES for 
MINES, &c., of SUPERIOR QUALITY. 








T°, JNVENTORS—All INTENDING PATENTEES should | 


PROCURE the PRINTED INFORMATION regarding PATENTS, their COST 
and the MODE of PROCEDURE to be adopted, ISSUED GRATIS by the GENERAL 
PATENT COMPANY (LIMITED), 71, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

R. MARSDEN LATHAM, Sec. 


ESSRS. KNOWLES AND BUXTON, CHESTERFIE 
MANUFACTURERS OF PATENT TUBULAR TUYERES, 


we 


The PATENT TUBULAR TUYERE possesses GREAT ADVANTAGES ovg 
ORDINARY TUYERES, both for its DURABILITY and EASY WORKING, 4 
rent of cold water going direct to the nozzle prevents their destruction, however gy 
they may be exposed to the fire. 

We repair them at half the first cost, making them equal in size to new ones, al] 

ies returning them carriage paid. 
No. 1 tuyere, 16 im, 1OMG wocccccccsccccccescssecccescessces 258, CACK, 
we:39 « B@ eo Cerecccccecceecssecceccsccececsees S28. yy 
No.8 » 20 
6. =» 2. wo 
No. 5 


sasemnibiendeaedcsiteaieeaetienmean at 
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‘Terms, nett cash quarterly. 
ee 
E’S PATENT STONE BREAK} 
OR ORE CRUSHING MACHINE, 
= FOR REDUCING! 
F SMALL FRAGMER 
ROCKS, ORES 
AND MINERALS 
EVERY KIND, 


» 24 w eecccccccccces 
Delivered at Chesterfield station. 
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Brazil, and throug 
_ United States & Eng 
i Read extracts @ 
monials :— 


Alkali Works, near Wednesbury.—I at first thought the outlay too much for 
ple an article, but now think it money well spent. Witt 8 

Welsh Gold Mining Company, Dolgelly.—The stone breaker does its wor! 
crushing the hardest stoncs and quartz. wm. D 

Our 15 by 7 in, machine has broken 4 tons of hard winstone in 20 minutes, 
road metal, free from dust. Messrs. Onp and Mappison, 

Stone and Lime Merchants, Dari 

Kirkless Hall, near Wigan.—Each of my machines breaks from 100 to 120 
limestone or ore per day (10 hours), at a saving of 4d. per ton. Joun Layo 

Ovoca, Ireland.—My crusher does its work most satisfactorily. It will break 
of the hardest copper ore stone per hour. Wu. G, Roam 

General Frémont’s Mines, California.—The 15 by 7 in. machine effects & sari} 
the labour of about 30 men, or $75 per day. The high estimation in which wi 
your invention is shown by the fact that Mr. Park has just ordered a third m 
this estate. Sizas Wa 

For circulars and testimonials, apply to— aud 

H. R. MARSDEN, SOHO FOUNDRY, 
MEADOW LANE, LEEDS. 
Only maker in the United Kingdom. 


SSAYS AND ANALYSES OF EVERY DESCRIPD 
Conducted by JOHN MITCHELL, F.C.S., M.G.A. (Established 20 
Author of “ Manual of Practical Assaying,” ‘‘ Metallurgical Papers,” &. 

All communications and samples to be addressed (free) to Mr, MITCHELL, Catt 
P. Clay, 29, Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 
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